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SPECIAL Notice, 


Since the publication of the Choral Primer com- 
menced it has been judved desirab'e to deal more fully 


| than usual with the subject of the mental effect of inter- 


vals, the working out of which, together with that of the 
mental effect of the sounds of the scale, Letter-note 


| works have hitherto left in a great measure to the dis- 
| cret’on 
|} month dealt 


of the teacher. The former question is this 
with: it is intended to develope, not to 
supersede, the teaching by the mental effect of the 
sounds, and the latter subject also will receive more 


| prominent illustration in Chap. II., the alterations in 


which, together with a description of time names, will 
appear in an early number oft his Journal. 
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THE QUAVER. 


The Vocal Organs in Health and Visease.—¢ Concluded from paye 158.) 


By LLEWELYN 


NOW proceed to bring under your notice 
the laryngoscope, which has wrought so 
wonderful a change in the knowledge of our 
vocil organs, in both health and disease. We 
are now able to see the ordinary actions, and 
the diseased conditions of the voice producing 
apparatus as plainly as we can-study an erup- 
tion of the skin, or a tumour at the end of 
one’s nose. It is stated that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and we know that the 
ancient Egyptians possessed medical, surgical, 
and anatomical knowledge which was lost in 
oblivion for centuries; it is aiso certain, from 
an inStrument discovered at Pompeii, that the 
idea of Aluminating the cavities of the body for 
the purpose of investigating disease was known 
te the Romans. The first notice, however, in 
modern surgery of il!uminating the throat was 
in the middle of the last century, and from 
then titl 1854, many attempts were made, and 
many instruments devised for the purpose of 
examining the throat, but no one appears to 
have succeeded in seeing the interior of the 
larynx, or the action of the vocal cords: these 
failures were chiefly owing to the clumsiness 
of the instruments,-and the fau'ty use ef the 
natural or artificial light employed. It re- 
mained for one—whose name will I am sure 
be received with interest and respect by all 
present,—Signor Manual Garcia, to carry out 
the idea of einploying mirrors for studying the 
interior of the larynx while singing. Signor 
Garcia’s investigations were all made upon 
himself, and he was the first who thorouzhly 
succeeded in: seeing the vocal cords in action 
during inspiration .and vocalization. Garcia’s 
paper to-the Royal Society in 1855 did not 
receive the attention in Eng)ind which it so 
manifestly “deserved, but it was taken up by 
Professor Czermak, of Pesth, and the instru- 
ment was perfected by him for medical 
purposes, so that the credit of the successful 
employment of the laryngoscope may be said 
to lie between a professor of singing and a 
physician. 

I will now'describe the mode in which the 
laryngoscope is made to disclose the workings 
of the human musical instrument. On looking 
into the throat without artificial aid, the soft 
palate and uvula are observed, and may be 
seen to move most actively in the production 
of the higher notes, but nothing more is visible. 
If, however, a small mirror is placed at the 
back of the mouth, and a strong light is thrown 
upon the inirror, the light from the mirror can 





be thrown by an experienced hand into the 
Cavity of the voice box, and the vocal cords , 
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can be seen either at rest during inspiration or 
vibrating during the emission of a sound. ‘The 


sight is a very beautiful one, as the cords are 
of a lustrous pearly white, and act, I may say, 
with great animation. Further than this, in a 
wide, open throat, one can easily see through 
the chink between the vocal cords and di-tin- 
guish, the difterent rings of the windpipe, and 
the spot where it divides to branch off into the 
lungs. The light employed may be sun-lizht, 
which is, however, in this country rarely strony 
enough or sufficiently to be reled upon. Gas 
or lamp light intensified by a bull’s eye conden- 
ser, is generally employed, which is focussed 
on a concave mirror attached to the operator's 
forehead or face. The light from this mirror 
is projected into the mouth, and cn to the 
smal! mirror, and thence into the larynx. With 
practice, one can examine one’s own vocal 
cords in this manner, as most successfu'ly 
carried out by Garcia; but ip this operation a 
third mirror should be pliced in front of the 
mouth, in which the reflection of the image in 
the mirror held to the mouth is seen. ‘lhe 
laryngoscope not only enables us to illuminate 
a hidden civity in the body, but it enables us 
to see round a right angle, as you will under- 
stand, if you place your finger upon Adam's 
Apple, which corresponds with the si‘uation of 
the vocal cords, and compare its axis with that 
of the cavity o: the mouth. An instrument has 
beca recently devised—an illustration of which, 
I hand round—by which the sound waves pro- 
duced by the voice in speaking or singing are 
seen in a prismatic mirror. ‘This instrument, 
however, is of no practical value, as it only 
informs us that the voice is aflected, without 
indicating the cause; whereas with the laryn- 
goscope we see a congested condition of the 
cords producing hoarseness, a tumour obsiruct- 
ing breathing, or an ulcer causing pain and 
difficulty in swallowing. 

I do not propose to enter into a d'squisition 
on the identity of the vocal organs wit! this 
or that musical instrument, as I do not velieve 
that our apparatus is similar to any mechanical 
instrument, though it is of course regulated by 
the same laws which govern them, ‘The larynx 
has by diflerent people been likened to almost 
every known instrument; it can at any rate be 
asserted that it is the most ancient, if far from 
being the simplest instrument. Stringed fiute 
pipe and reeded or tongued instruments all 
present some analogy with the larynx. ‘The 
vocal cords were long ago compared to vibrat- 
ing strings, and apparently with reason ; but it 
may be easily ascertained by experiment, that 
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no string so short as the vocal cords could give 
a clear tone, at all to be compared in depth 
with that of the lowest no‘es of the human 
voice, and also that the scale of changes pro- 
duced by increased tension is fundamentally 
different To flute pipes, in which the sound is 
produced by the vibrations of an elasiic column 
of air contained in the tube, and the pitch 
of the note determined by the length of the 
column, and by the nature of the embrochure, 
as in the flute and some organ pipes. Now 
there is nothing in the form or size of the 
column of air between the larynx and the 
mouth, which can render it capable of such 
vibrations as are required to produce the tones 
of the human voice. The length required ‘in 
an open pipe to give the lowest G of an 
ordinary bass voice, is nearly six feet. The 
analogy, however, between the larynx and reed 
instruments is much more complete, and an 
artificial glottis has been made with two mem- 
branous reeds, the effects produced by which 
are so nearly allied to the real instrument, that 
the similar character of the two cannot be 
doubted. Reeds may be either attached at 
one end or both. In the first case they possess 
elasticity in themselves ; in the second they are 
made elastic by tension, and this is the case 
with the vocal cords. I am not aware of 
any musical instrument in which the reeds are 
arranged as in the vocal organs. 

When considering the uvula, which has so 
frequently such a bancful effect on the bril- 
liancy of the singing voice, .t must be a source 
of regret that no thorough explanation of its 
functions has been discovered, as it is difficult 
to imagine that an organ so definite and regular 
in its appearances in man should exist without 
a purpose. Neverthele-s, as the uvula appears 


to act at least as an adjuvant to the perform. | 


ance of several functions, ts physiological study 
is much obscured by the fact that its compiete 
removal—as I have several times witnessed— 
appears in most cases to be attended with 
merely negative results. ‘The study of its 
development in infant life and amongst the 
lower mamma ia also throws no light upon its 
probable uses. I have communicated with 
several eminent English comparative anatomists 
on the subject, and have been able to glean no 
information. 

Professor Huxley writes me “I have made 
no special study of the uvula, and can give no 
information respecting it beyond such as will 
be found in the ordinary text books.” 

Professor Allman writes “The uvula must be 
classed among organs whose uses have never 
yet been satistactorily determined; it is more or 
less developed in the other mammalia, but 1 
know of no observation which throws much 
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the animal economy.” 

The late Sir Duncan Gibb, in an interesting 
article communicated in Zhe Lancet, endea- 
| voured to prove that the uvula played an 
| important part in deglutition and vocaliza‘ion ; 
|and I cntirely agree with the facts which he 
|adduces, but they appear to me to exclusively 
apply to the functions of the azygos uvula 
muscle, since a small portion only of this 
undcubtedly powerful muscle appears in the 
uvula. The definite and remarkable shape of 
the uvula is still unaccounted for. It has been 
sugsested that the uvula ac.s as a shoot or 
conduit for the mucous and salivary secretions, 
lubricating the orifices of tle windpipe and 
gullet; this explanation may also not be un- 
worthy of consideration. 

It may bere marked here, that in some cases 
of destruction of the uvula by disease, there is 
a tendency for liquids to pass into the nostrils, 
but in such instances there is nearly always an 
encroachment on the remaining siructures of 
the soft palate. I have also observed that in 
tho production of the higher notes and the 
falsetto voice, the uvula is powerfully retracted 
by its muscles into the so.t palate. With 
regard to the production of the falsetto, con- 
cerning which so much difference of opinion 
exists amongst both musicians and _physio- 
logists, I may state that I have recently had 
three pro’essional singers under my notice who 
can all produce falseito notes with ease whilst 
|the laryngoscope mirror is in their mouths, 
| which is somewhat rare, and I can as-ert that I 
| have been unable to detect any appreciable 
| difference in the appearance of the vecal cords 
| in passing from the natural to the falsetto voice. 

One gentleman, an American b:r.tone, who 
has rendered me creat assistance in my obser- 
vations both by the intelligent interest the 
manifests 28 a musician and by the great 
toleration he evinces under the laryngoscope 
examination, is so thoroughly convinced that 
the falsetto is projuced by the soft palate, that 
I will-quote his own words. “No matter how- 
ever hoarse I may be, from congestion of the 
vocal cords, to which I am subject, provided 
the soft palate or tonsils are not swollen, I can 
execute the falsetto. with as much ease as if I 
were in a perfect state of health, and am able 
to make chromatic runs and trills with entre 
ease, though totally unable to make a perfect 
tone in the natural voice.” 

Sir Duncan Gibb remarked that in females 
who possess the highest singing compass the 
uvula and soft palate are relatively sina, but 
that their muscles are capable of the most 
delicate and prolonged actions. 

I beg to think all my hearers for the kind 


| light on the purpose it is intended to serve in 
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and attentive manner in which they havej1 feel also that Shakspeare has most marvel- 
listened to a lecture, which of necessity has | lously anticipated us all in his deser'ptions of 
been attended with a considerable amount of | sentiments, every day passions, -nd even the 
dry detail. I have been compelled to omit a|achievements of modern science, as in the 
great deal, which had time permitted I should | passage where he bids Ane!, place a girdle 
have wished to have mentioned, but this I will | round the earth in forty minutes. The best 
endeavour to remedy in my next kcture, I | evidence, however, of our great poet's appre- 
shall be happy also to explain to any one after | ciaton of the u.iversal.ty of power possessed 
the lecture anything which may not appear| by the noble art, of which we all here are 
clear to them, or to take up any subject again | voteries and devotees, is to be found in these 
on a future occasion. You have doubtless | celebrated lines. 


heard of the unfortunate genius, who found | ** Nought is so stocki-h hard and fall of raze, 


that his grandest sentiments and ideas were But music for the time doth change h's nature, 
perpetually anticipated by certain persons who ‘The man that hath no music in himself, 
contrived surreptitiou ly to get them into pr.nt oe pr nantrenagelt vee Sagmgmae 
before he could relieve his ever-working brain The motions of bl: apicit ase as dull oa night, 
of the mass of inspirations wh ch crowded on it, And his affections dark as Erebus : 

and that his animosity was especially directed Let no such man be trusted !” 


against Shakspeare, Byron, and ‘Tennyson. 











MMililarp SMUSit.—( Concluded from page 152.) 
By E. H. Turpin. 


O application of cither key or valve has | thing like completeness, consisting, as they did 

yet proved fu'ly satisfactory. ‘The pre-| then, of a fair variety of both reed and brass 

sence of either contrivance interieres with the | instruments ; though not inclucing in England 
formation of pure tone in some way or other. | the clarinet, which was destined to play such 
Again, the maker’s skill cannot secure perfect | an important part in the military musical com- 
intonation; as in the case of the valve, the | binations at a later period. Early in the 
length of tubing affecting a given open note | present century, military bau.ls were of some 
must be too short to produce a similar interval | executive capacity, and embraced all varie‘ies 
from a lower open sound, or too long to simi-| of wind instruments save the valve family, to 
larly act upon a still higher note of the harmonic | be presently introduced by its leading member, 
range. Still, for out-door playing, the valve |the cornet-a-piston. One leading figure in the 
instruments are, when made by good makers, , development of martial music, in this country, 
and in the hands of fair performers, of great | was the late Mr. Godfrey, the father of the well- 
service ; and, on the whole, very well in tune, | known and able bandmasters of several of the 
The key system, as applied to the bugle family, | regiments of guards. Under his shrewd, pains- 
may be considered now as banished to the | taking labour and training, a steady advance in 
same limbo as the old-fashioned fire-arms of | organ zation and in style of playing of the 
three-quarters of a century ago. ‘There are, in| band under his immediate care, inaugurated a 
the history of military music, steps o! interest. | corresponding progress throuzhout the British 
Some three hundred years ago military music|army. At the same time the labours of Mr. 
would probably be limited to simple Fanfare | Waddell, for many years the director of the 1st 
passages for trumpets and druins, with possibly | Life Guard’s band, and the inventor of sundry 
more ambitious efforts in whch the members | useful forms of different brass instruments, are 
of the extinct cornet fami'y would join with|not. to be overlooked. In such expensive 
trumpets, sackbuts, and diums. ‘The old poets | organizations as are the British Navy and 
mention horns in connection with out-deor | Army, with far more admirals than ships, and 
sports, but what the instruments under this | generals than regiments, to say nothing of 
generic name were like, or whether they were | legions of other staff officers, ifa recent account 
employed (as would be likely) in military | of our forces is to be accepted, it is surely to be 
musical duties or not, it would be difficult to| regretted that the Government should do so 
say now. It seems equally uncertain at what | little in the way of supporting and encouraging 
period the oboe made iis appearance in the | the Navy and Army bands. The military band 
military orchestra, though it is certain that it | proper now includes a piccolo and flute (play- 
was employed in a rude form in out-door music |ing the E flat scale on the notes of that of D, 
at an early period. In the seventeenth century | thus being written for, a semitone below its real 
imilitary bands began to show up with some- | sounds ;) sometimes the luxury of an obve or 
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two, two clarinets in E flat (that note expressed 
on paper as C), a proportion of some eight to 
twelve clarinets in B flat, divided into three or 
even four parts, two or more bassoons, four 
horns, several cornet-a-pistons, trumpets, three 
trombones, various modern valve instruments 
of tenor, baritone, and bass pitch, and the usual 
compliment of percussion instruments. In pas- 
sing, it may be noted that these, sti!l spoken of 
in some German scores as Turkish, were for- 
merly played in our Guard’s bands by men 
attired in Eastern costumes, and wearing tur- 
bans. Owing to the difficulty of manipulating 
instruments requiring the use of both hands, 
cavalry bands, when mounted, are confined to 





brass instruments, for the most part fitted with 
valves. Such a band would contain E flat 
piccolo cornets (playing a minor third above 
the written notes), several ordinary cornets, 
possibly two trumpets, certain tenor, baritone, 
and bass valve instruments, trombones, with or 
without valves, (often with, in these degenerate 
days); the only percussion representatives being 
a pair of small-sized kettle drums. It is needless 


to take note of such unmusicai combinations as 
are found in bagpipe and bugle bands (playing 
on open notes), and drums and files. 

Several instruments of considerable value are 
making their way into our bands, notably the 


tenor clarinet, or corni di bassetto. Two of 
these instruments greatly enrich the middie 
harmonies, especially in the piano medium. 
Members of the saxophone family, brass instru- 
ments, built upon the model of the clarinet, 
and played with a single reed, are also making 
their appearance in our bands. A group ot 
these characteristic instruments heard in har- 
mony produce an effect like the soft reeds of 
an organ, and something like the vox humana 
stop. The many members of this family 
promise to be among the most useful of the 
numerous newly-constructed instruments of the 
great Paris maker, after whom they are named. 
In the French bands, unfortunately, the lower- 
pitched saxophones have nearly banished the | 
bassoons. ‘This is to be deplored, for .no in- 
strument gives such point and character, in 
either orchestral or military basses, as the 
bassoon. There is a useful type of brass 
instrument found in Germany—bugles with 
valves, which, from their wide bore, produce a 
full, soft body of tone. These would be usefyl 
in both military and brass bands, softening off’ 
the keen asperities of other brass instruments. 
A revival of the serpent with more equalized 





tones, if possible, would also be a gain, as the 
best low bass to the wood buss. Sundry | 
changes in the keys, favoured by military | 
bands, deserve a passing notice. Previous to | 
the large employment of the valve instruments 


the more natural keys were in vogue, clarinets 
in C and F, trumpets in C, and horns in C and 
F, were in use, Mende'ssohn’s splendid over- 
ture, Harmoniemusik (Op. 24), being thus 
scored. The use of the flat keys, all but 
universal now in wind bands, secures a less 
keen temperament, somewhat modifies the 
unduly sharp pungency of the more piercing 
instruments, and br ngs into constant employ- 
ment the best toned members of the clarinet 
tribe, the most effective crooks of the horns, 
and of the entire range of valve brass instru- 
ments. In Italy, wind bands are still found 
using the sharp keys, with clarinets in D and 
A; and the fifes and piccolos used in the drum 
and fife bands are likewise pitched, there, in A 
and D. In scoring for the m.litary orchestra, 
the mass of strings is represented by the 
mass of clarinets and valve brass insiruments. 
Owing to the want of reflected resonance, and 
the rapid evaporation of out-door music, and to 
the weakening reaction of large wind masses, 
by ccmparison, upon the weight of, tone, pro- 
nunciation, and character of individual instru- 
meats, many pungent and pointed orchestral 
effects are reduced when transformed to the 
military band. Thus sentences for oboes, 
horns, and bassoons of the concert room, often 
require to be’ strengthened by the addition 
of other instruments when performed by ‘the 
military orchestra. From similar causes the 
brass mass is, in the military band, in larger 
force and in more constant use. But, few 
instruments tell well in the solo capacity out of 
doors ; and strongly marked melodic senteuces 
require, for the most part, to have the accent 
and weigh: of brass, in order to secure a suffi- 
ciently pointed utterance. English bands are 
far too small, as a rule; and in most cases are 
too weak in the wood instrument departments, 
to realize the breadth, the richness, pomp, and 
grandeur of true military music; of which a 
handiul of naked, shrill brass instruments gives 
but a lame impression, and forms little more 
than a paroy upon the institution we ought to 
know as the military band. Of late years our 
governing powers have in various ways taken 
steps towards the advancement of our martial 
music, and its power, as a source of strength 
and solace to the soldier, is being more and 
more acknowledged. But before much advance 
can be made, our bands must be properly pro- 
vided for, the members not being smuggled 
into the different regiments as buglers and 
trumpeters. Such a provision would remove 
from the officers the burden of the chief sup- 
port of their bands, and give to the military 
orchestra the dignity of a real position in the 
military force. 
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SECULAR. 


All the Choruses ysually performed in 
lLocke’s Music for‘! Macbeth” 

Hail, smiling morn 

See our oars with feather’d spray 


Spofforth. 


. Stevenson. 
Come, gentle.Spring Haydn. 
Never forget the dear ones 3 v. Root. 
Merrily o‘er the waves we go Bradbury. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. 


‘The Chough and Crow 3 v. Bishop. 
The huge globe has enough to do 
3u. Bishop. 
May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. 
Which is the properest day to sing Ame. 
Beat high,ye Senses Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. 
What delight what rebounds German. 
Come let us'all.a-maying go Atterbury. 
Hark! the lark Cooke. 
Here in cool grot Marningtoe. 
Come on the fight winged gale Callcott. 
Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. 
Sparkling little fountain Bradhbary. 
The daziling air Evans. 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Mail,-all hail, thou merry month of May 


Shinn. 
The sea, the sea Neukomm. 
The singers Kreutzer. 
Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 
Call John American. 
The Travellers 
Laughing Chorus , Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 


Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 
Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 


My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 
See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 


What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 


The song of the New Year Donizetti. 























*99 Why shonld a sigh escape us O.tos 
Ilow sweet the joy Kreutzer. 
*100 Upon the poplar bough Paxton 
Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Over the Summer Sea. Verdi. 
SACRED. 
51 We come, in bright array (Judas). Handel. 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas ). Handel. 
t54 Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
O send ‘Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
+56 Who is a patriot 
er the Lord 
ently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
{oy to the World” ‘ 
+59 With songs and honours Haydn. 
Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
God is near thee 
*60 But in the last days Mason. 
*64 Great is the Lord American. 
Arise, O Lord American. 
"69 Awake, Awake 
*70 I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
*71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth RR. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
+72 The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound Himmel 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
75 Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
*77 Grant, we beseech thee Callcott. 
Come unto me when shadows 
79 The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
*81 Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
82 Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Ame. 
Salvation to our God 
*84 1 will arise Cecil. 
Blessed are the people : 
*86 1 was glad when they said unto me = Callcott. 
88 Then round about the starry throne Handel. 
*91 Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
*g2 Put on thy st h, O Zion Naumann. 
*98 Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 


(Gloria from ist. Service). 


Haydn. 





Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price Four Shillings. 


















CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


——— 


Each number contains eight pages of music printed in Letter-note. 


1o1 Albion, on thy fertile plains Braham. 

102 Come, come quickly away Root. 
Nature’s weptiend call 

The Swallows ° Pohlenz. 

The Bouquet Mozart. 

103 All’s well Braham. 

104 ‘The minute gun at sea King. 

The Storm Bradbury. 

105 Roll on, majestic ocean Root. 

Away in early day Webbe. 

The Skylark Matthaei. 

106 While all is hush’d Kreutzer. 

. The Morn unbass the gates of light Davy. 





107. Our Country Shield. 
Our oe Bradbury. 

Our Defenders Hoo 
108 Early Morning Kucken 
Sweet evening hour Calleot' 
Swift’s Riddle 3 woices. Shield 
109 Sparkle and quiver Kalliwoda 
ow sing the cheerful breezes Stdibely 

110 Awake the song of merry greeting Swiss. 
The heaving of the Lead - Shield. 

All nature dies aud lives again Venetian. 

The Violet - - - - Storace. 
Morning Song Bancroft. 










Choral Harmony—(¢ ntinna/). 


VOLUME ILI.—( continued ). 


tir Roll on, majes ic ocean - - Rot. | 115) The junior Course 

‘Lhe Skylark : . - © Mathai. to ¢ on the 
The Fatherland ° - - Reichardt. 122) Letter-note Method, 
While all is hush’d (Boat Glee) - Kreutzer. 
The morn unbars the gates of Light 

(/lunt.n; Glee) - - - Davy. 
Our Cou ry ° ° - - Shield. 
Our Flag - ° e . - Bradbury. 
Our Iefenders - - - : Hawk. 
The teaving of the Lead (3 v7). - Shadd. 
Awake the song of merry greeting (3 v). 

Sz 


ForMen’s Voices. 


The time for Singing (3 7). - German, 
Childhood’s Home (3 7). = - Pelton. 
Firmly stand, my native Land (3: v7.) A’ygels. 
Empire of the Brave and Free (3 v.) Danish. 





/n progress. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME 


All the Numbers have an Accompaniment. 
9 





Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes | 154-: The God of Israel - Rossini. 
; 7 ( ofville. | German Evening ITymn 

Christmas has come : . - Nagel. | I will cry unto God 

Christmas ‘Tide... + - © Bradbury. | 153 Sound the loud timbre 

Christmas Enigma - - Bless the Lord, O my soul 

Christmas Time is coming - Thompson. | (Ayrie fro loth Service). 

Nativity - - - - - Leach, § Evening Hymn at Sea 

Hail Christmas Tide - Dr. Liovd kowle. O Thou whose ten ler mercy hears Dowland, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit - Nawarann. | Glory to God tn the Inghest -  Lhilwig. 

God be merciful unto us R. A. Smith. Heavenly Dwelling - - Nagel. 

Deus Misereatur 





- - . Hark! what mean those holy voices 
to 134 Psalmody Selections Naumann, 
Hail, thou New Year - Norwegian, 8 Blessed is the people - 7 - Nighini. 
The Year’s last hours « Schult. Christmas Carol . - Lawrence. 
Land of Light - - - - Avciutzer. 
The richest Land - - - German, 
Lovely seems the Moon’s fair 
lustre - - - - Calle tt. 
Song of the New Year : - Donizetti. 


Festival March. Processional Song 7" 
Harvest Hymn. Single and double C’ ans ¥ 
Phanksgiving Te Deum 
O Lord, how manifold (//arvest Ahem) 
Harvest Lymn, Village Ilarvest Marci 
Grace before meat. Grace after meat 
General Harvest Hymn of Praise 

The Harvest Home of Farth 

Britaunia’s power shall stand 


é. 





* Aarvest [Hom 


In progress. 








Easy Cantatas. — 
The Dawn of Spring. The Advent of Flora. The Harvest Home. 
Fourpence, . Sixpence, Sixpence. 


Suitable for Musical Entertainments, Flower Shows and Festivals, Penny 
Readings, Breaking-up of Schools, &c. 





A new edition of the “Choral Guide” is now ready. 





London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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